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the surface. Such moments came to Scott in his later years
when, harassed with illness, monetary anxieties, and the loss of his
dearest, he confided the thoughts that come at those times to his
Journal But what Goethe said of Byron might well have been
said of Scott: " The moment he reflects, he is a child." He was
a practical man of the world, singularly well versed in affairs;
but of a philosophy he had hardly the makings. His mind was
neither speculative nor profound. He had his preferences and
his prejudices, his conviction of the supreme value of sincerity,
generosity, and a feeling heart. These were his principles of
conduct, the foundations of his character. Though he could make
this, that, or the other of his wiseacres talk like Polonius, he
was no moral philosopher; the only proper description of Scott
is the hackneyed " one of Nature's gentlemen."
Scott           Thus Scott had neither the probing curiosity of the analyst nor
portrays the philosophic vision of such as Fielding. He contemplated the
!?C en human spectacle with the eye of a lover, and the delight of a
than humorist amused even at his own foibles, not with the investigat-
character ing zeal of the sociologist or any theoretical motive whatever. It
was in the light of his fine ideals of character and conduct, his
own generous nature, that he interpreted what he saw. And he
saw the parts, the multitudinous individualities, more clearly than
he saw the whole. He was more fascinated by the diversity in the
unity than by the unity in diversity. It is among his principal
literary virtues that the counterfeit world he presents is a living,
moving, working machine. With his practical mind, his awareness
of the elemental facts of life, the large and ripe experience of a
man who knew his own business and that of an immense variety
of other people, he could not fail to give this vivid sense of active
being, this full verisimilitude. But his eye was rather for the
diversities of his fellow-beings than for the essential homogene-
ousness of human nature, for the points in which men differ than
for those in which all are alike.1 He was so absorbed by the
idiosyncrasies, the oddities and eccentricities, the aberrations that
grow into manias, that those among his characters who are simply
normal, such as his blameless heroes and heroines, interest neither
fe " His imagination was singularly penetrated with the strange varieties and
motley composition of human life " (Bagehot, op. cit.}.